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ABSTRACT 


This thesis investigates speech recognition in a command and control workstation 
environment. It discusses the Navy’s need for a command and control workstation 
(CCWS) and the importance of the human interface design. In particular, it evaluates 
the performance of Stanford Research Institute International (SRI’s) 1000 word 
discrete speech recognizer. The speech board is intended to be used in the Command 
and Control Multi-Media workstation being developed by SRI. Additionally, it 
investigates a VOTAN continuous recognizer (currently in use bv research and 
commercial vendors) in an interactive warfare simulation game. The results indicate 
that speech recognition systems could increase the capability of the commander to 
input and access information, provide more rapid response to information desired or 
displayed, and enhance human interaction in the man-macnine interface. Past. current, 


and future speech applications are discussed. 
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I. SPEECH RECOGNITION IN A COMMAND AND CONTROL 
WORKSTATION ENVIRONMENT 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Ever since the rapid influx of microcomputers, there has been increasing incentive 
to enhance the productivity of humans. The job of automating routine tasks. acquiring 
and communicating information, and the very popular intelligent support of decision 
making are all attempting to exploit the potential of these machines. Of equal 
importance is the growing effort to enhance the productivity of humans through man- 
machine interfaces to take advantage of these growing capabilities. 

We can exchange information in a variety of methods. Our most efficient 
communication should be available when we want to communicate information via a 
computer. It has long been known that speech is the most natural and fastest form of 
communication for us and therefore, should be considered as the unrivaled interface for 
system optimization. 

Research into automatic speech recognition systems has been ongoing for over 
thirty vears. Automatic Speech Recognition (ASR) is defined as the ability for the 
computer or device to correctly recognize spoken words and translate that into a 
predetermined output string to the computer. There are manv advantages of using 
voice input. The most important of these characteristics are freeing the user’s hands 
and eyes for other tasks, employment in low light or dark areas, and the freedom of 
movement from a specified location. 

From this list of advantages, it would be easy for us to let our imaginations 
wander and generate a listing of thirtv or more applications for voice input. Quality 
control on assembly lines, sorting of packages, office automation, aircraft control. 
disabled control of wheel chairs, and many more well suited examples could be 
enumerated. The focus of this work is to examine speech applications in the area of 
Command and Control and in particular a Command and Control Workstation 
caews). 


Ee PURPOSE OF THE THESIS 
Even though there have been over 30 different theses accomplished at the Naval 


Postgraduate School related to speech recognition svstems alone, there ts little 


awareness of speech applications in the naval environment. Evaluating state of the art 
systems and recommending various areas for speech applications in a shipboard 
environment may raise the awareness of this technology and help to incorporate speech 
technology in the future designs of man-machine interface. [t 1s without a doubt an 
area of technology that has far reaching consequences for the commander in the 


growing age of computers. ~ 


C. SUMMARY 

This thesis describes the purpose of the CCWS in the Distributed Command 
Support System and the Key role of speech in the human intepiace, Basic speech 
technology past, present, and future is described in Chapter [II. A description of the 
experiment used to test the Stanford Research Institute International (SRI) ‘Berkelev’ 
1O00-word discrete speech recognizer is presented in Chapter IV. A follow-on 
experiment utilizing a conmumercially available VOTAN continuous speech recognizer 1s 
described in Chapter V. Finally, conclusions from these experiments and the author's 
recommendations for additional speech applications in a Command and Control 


environment are offered. 
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Il. ARCHITECTURAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A COMMAND AND 
CONTROL WORKSTATION (CCWS) 


A. OVERVIEW 

This chapter will investigate the needs and the architectural requirements for a 
Command and Control Workstation (CCWS). The particular workstation this paper 
will investigate is the SUN Microsystems Computer Model-170 proposed bv Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI) for the U. S. Navy needs. This paper will develop the 
architectural framework needed above the workstation system and focus on the 
Fequirement to include well engineered human interfaces. This ts motivated by the 
Inunense amount of information flow that this future svstem will support. Voice 
recognition 1s examined as a potential solution to the growing complexity of getting 
information to the commander. 

In every Cc? system there is a commander who sole purpose is to make timely and 
knowledgeable decisions. An understanding of the commander’s decision process is 
essential to ascertaining what the CCWS must support. Every new technological 
advance alters the balance of forces and must be carefully considered. The CCWS 
design seeks to create an advantage by integrating a multitude of sources into one 
system. The commander must be able to exercise control over these combined 
resources. He must obtain the various data in a form that he can best digest. This 1s 
not a trivial problem as the amount of information available to him can quickly 
overwhelm his staff and work against their objective. It requires a systems approach in 
solving the problem of fusing these composite sources of data. In any systems 
approach one must understand how the system will compliment the architectural level 
above and the layer below. We will begin with the definition of some relevant terms 
and an examination of the processes and structures germane to the CCWS. 

Much has been written to define Command and Control (C2) in various sources. 
In lieu of adding another definition to the growing mass we will use the Joint Chief of 


Staffs Dictionary to delineate C2, 


The exercise of authority and direction by a properly designated commander over 
assigned forces in the accomplishment of his mussion.. Command and control 
functions are performed through an arrangement of personnel, equipment, 
communication, facilities, procedures which are emploved by a commander in 
lanning, directing, and coordinating, oon ee forces and operations in 


He accOMpelmsmment Of a mission. (JCS, I§ 


I] 


As defined in Dupuy (1986), command is the authority vested in an individual of 
the armed forces for the direction, coordination, control, and administration of military 
forces, and control is the authority exercised by a commander over the activities of 
subordinate organizations or entities. Since a computer is the heart of CCWS. we will 
interpret computer as a machine which performs electronic, mathematical manipulation 
of new inputs and existing data to obtain useful outputs in near-real-time. “ 

In the simplest terms Command and Control ts a process by which a commander 
directs: his resources to achieve a goal. One Ol (Neescs resemices. 1s scie information 


increasingly provided by a svstem of computers. 


B. THE COMMANDER’S DECISION PROCESS 

The commander's primary goal is the accomplishment of the mission. He must be 
able to assimilate copious amounts of information and data. Based on_ his 
understanding of the situation he must then make the split-second decision for which 
he alone is accountable. The process can be thought of as a continuous loop which 
observes the effect of thesdecision on thesenvironmient. Thissoutcome waliebe rellecied 
in the data or information obtained, and the process repeats. 

There are many models depicting this*reiterativesdecision™ process *oreleenee J. 
Lawson's model, Boyd's OOQDA loop mentioned in Orr (1983) and the SHOR 
paradigm mentioned in Wohl (1981). All of these illustrations are merely extensions of 
the stimulus response model of classical behaviorists. For simplicity and to align this 
feedback loop to the basic functions of a shipboard Combat Direction Center, our view 
of the maritime commander’s decision process will be: 

¢ COLLECT--to obtain combat information from all available sources 

* PROCESS--to sort, review, appraise. and correlate all information 

¢ DISPLAY--to present the information that best serves the decision maker 
e® EVALUATE--decide 

° DISSEMINATE--distribute the decision 

Thisedéemion process can be ateany level inethe command struetiires For the 
Commanding Officer of a ship, Battle Force Commander, or even the Fleet 
Conmimander, the process is the same. These loops @aerat@sted’ within each omer 
forming a hierarchy. The systems and processes that makeup these nested loops all 
work toward supporting the commander in directing and controlling his forces. The 


2 : 
design of a C*“ system must support all these processes in a timely and accurate 


manner. To motivate an understanding of the factors needed in today’s information 
systems, we will briefly examine the background leading to the current dilemma in 


information management for the U.S. Navy maritime commander. 


C,. Ney Y NEED 
1. Brief History 

A primary input to the commander’s decision process is monitoring the 
environment. This process within the decision loop is supported by proper 
management of his sensors (collection), the processing of this information (process), 
and presenting the information useful to the decision maker (display). Historically, the 
tactical commander relied solely on the organic sensors of his battle group. 
Information from the Fleet Command or other sources was spotty at best. In the 40’s 
and 30s, the technological iniprovements in sensors and communications eyuipment 
produced a huge amount of information for the commander. There was an early 
indication that the unsupported decision maker could easily be overwhelmed. As 
pointed out by G. A. Miller (1956) in a psychological review ”. . . current manual 
methods of information processing incident to decision making may be inadequate, and 
new types of filtering and preplanning will be required.” (Wohl, 1981) 

Through the vears following, the need for a device to assist the commander 
became even more apparent. The technological advances in computers, automatic data 
processing and weaponry were overwhelming. The effect of longer range and faster 
aircraft, missiles, and guns was to greatly increase the area of responsibility for the 
commander. The protection of his force utilizing the ‘Defense-in-Depth’ concept. 
consisting of a surveillance area, engagement area, and a vital area, was degraded by 
his inabilitv to manually track all the contacts tn these areas effectively. Our svstems 
were quite inadequate to fully support the decision maker. Even the Soviets realized 
this dilemma as evidenced in this quote from the General of the Army S.M. Shtmenko. 
-5-5.R: 


The volume of information that staffs must. process has increased manv fold since 
World War I] and the time allowed for decision making has decreased manv fold. 
As a result the requirements on the “brain capacitv”’ of commanders and staffs 
have increased vastly. To meet these requirements by simply expanding. the 
admumistrative apparatus is fundamentallv impossible. ... The only escape from 
this incompatible situation lies in the extensive application of automation, 
primarily computers ... a “man-machine” system 1s more perfect than “man 
aiene Or machine aléne.... Iniormation technology does not simplv help the 
commander and his staff, but also stimulates the development of ‘collective 
military creativity, in which the largest group of oe including those separated 
by great distances, can participate. (Druzhinin, 1972) 
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2. Current Deficiencies in U. S. Navy Information Processing 

The U.S. Navy realized by the end of World War II that the current combat 
information center (CIC) was quickly becoming outdated. The early 1960s saw the 
first digital computer, Naval Tactical Data Svstem (NTDS) operational in the fleet. 
This was a revolutionary step. A machine had been connected, through 
communications links, to another machine to pass real-time information in a 
operational environment. NTDS is an automated method of collecting, processing, 
displaving, and disseminating tactical information. Information is displaved 
graphically, in real-time and provides the shipboard decision maker with a considerable 
amount of information to direct his weapon employment. As time progressed, there 
were tremendous advantages realized in obtaining information from other than organic 
battle group sources {e.g.. national level sensors). This led to many age lie 
improvements to the system that were outside of the originai architecture for “IDS 
and were never really designed to interface with the system. Naturally, sauration 
became a@ problem. There were so many different systems that often sailors were 
required to accommodate the differences in data format, information fusion, and 
sanitization of highly classified data and sources. The problem was summarized in 
Local Command Center Network Statement of Work (LCCN) (1978) as follows: 


The introduction of each new technology development. (communications, 


. 


Weapons, sensors. electronic warfare). whether bv enemy or friendly forces, may 
significantly alter the manner in which multiple platforms (ships, aircraft and, 
Submarines)..can. be miost eflectively coordmated. Ti proper exercise of 
command_and control in this changing environment requires that the combined 
sources of data be presented to the commander in a form which 1s tailored to his 
resources, mussion, and surrounding environment. 


3. Systems Approach 

The ad hoc solutions to these problems of coordination and interfacing were 
complicating rather than supporting the commander's decisions. The increased 
sophistication of existing systems and the addition of new requirements have caused 
the individual number of components in systems to drastically increase. A svstems 
approach to effectively manage and assess the expanding individual systems becomes 
quite evident. 

The large quantity of information from national, joint, and.or Navy sensors 1s 
indispensable to the commanders in the field. The extended battle group surveillance 


area has grown proportionally to the range of the over-the-horizon weapons (both the 
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enemys and our own) and global sensors. This vital data is available from many 
sources, but the current flow of information makes it unobtainable. The information 
that is available often requires manual correlation. As a result, the decision process 
discussed above either lacks the necessary information or 1s overwhelmed by the reams 
of unprocessed data. The intent of the Distributed Command Support (DCS) Svstem 
is to reduce the information processing and collection load through correlation. 
tracking, and fusion of data. 
D. SOLUTICNS: A NATIONAL LEVEL DISTRIBUTED COMMAND 

SUPPORT (DCS) SYSTEMI 

As defined by Tanenbaum (1981), a distributed system is a special case of a 
computer network with a high degree of connectivity, cohesiveness. and transparency. 
[ct could be a Stind alone svsiem or one in which the date and informaticn are 
available to anvone in the network wherever they may be located. I[ts application in a 
C* environment has far reaching consequences. 

The Navy understood its deficiencies in information exchange and the potenual 
in computer networks. The need for such a svstem was expressed in the following 


NwawaleNecedestatement be Waval Ocean Systems Command (NOSC, 1985): 


Existing and planned Navy Systems (e.g., sensors, communications, Weapons and 
C2 support svstems) are developed as stand-alone systems. Coordination and 
interpretation between svstems 1s accomplished is an ad hoc, svstem unique 
manner that often requires manual coordination, Advances in Weapons, 
surveillance and detection systems are significantly increasing demands on the 
Ways, G2. svstemsm Therefore, these systems must be integrated in a micre 
adaptable, interoperable and survivable wavy. 


The Distributed Command Support System (DCS) will provide the command 
centers with a more complete and overall combat picture from, both afloat and 
ashore sources. Through DCS, commanders will be provided with the capability 
to extract information from data transfer systems. combine that data with 


artificial intelligence decision aids, and selectively present combat. planning 
decision aids using communication protocols.... 


The essence of the problem is the imtegration of a wide assortment of computers 
and software. A non-degraded operation between svstems as well as a stand alone 
capability was envisioned. The DCS network as detailed by NOSC is shown in Figure 
eed 

ihe DCS svstem, is the mtecration of a wide variety of systems from an 
assortment of users all able to share each others contributions to the network. Many 


of these systems already exist with several planned for the near future (FY $7, 88). 


The Local Area Network (LAN) is the heart of the system and has many different 


methods to establish connections (e.g., satellite, high frequency, ultra high frequency 
and Department of Defense Network (DDN)). 
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Distributed Command Support. 


Computer to computer systems cannot communicate unless they are compatible, 
for instance, Operating with the same protocols. If they are not, a scheme must be 


developed to connect them and at the same time minimize the effect of the changing 
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protocols on processing speed. “The key to DCS is the development of standard 
application protocols that will support intra- and inter-platform computer to computer 
tasking.” (NOSC, 1985) As shown in Figure 1.1, the NIUs or Network Interface Units 
are used to convert the protocols of one system to be compatible with another. NIU ts 
analogous to the gateway snown at the bottom of Figure 1.1. The difference is that a 


gateway may be capable of connecting two or more networks. 


Ee HeEET AND BAMSELE GROUPRSEEV ER: CGS 

As shown in Figure 1.1, the CCWS is an integral part of this network. This is 
where the commander interfaces to the system and as such is the focus of the rest of 
this thesis. It will receive all the information on the network. A secure computing 
project will make it possible for all the users to have the same data base but have 
@ecess only to those data elements for whiely they hawemthemsecurity and weed 
requirements. The use of a trusted guard will control the access to the data base and 
allow secure operation of the system with various levels of classification. For example. 
the Fleet Commander may have global access and unlimited security eligibility while 
the squadron commander will have theater coverage and security access for only 
specific areas. The major advantage is that the entire data base will be in every 
location increasing the connectivity and cohesiveness of the information. 

The desirability of personal computing techniques utilizing a distributed 
workstation environment for the support of command and control operations for the 
U.S. Navy was formally initiated in early July 1980. SRI International was tasked with 
a feasibility study. Computer systems and technology has significantly changed since 
the initial studv; however, the basic capabilities and design considerations have 
remained intact. The capabilities of a workstation in a Command and Control 
distributed network as pointed out by Poggio (1985) should be : 

e The expeditious acquisition of up-to-date multi-media information 


e Flexible. reliable. timely exchange of information among people, and between 
people and processes. 


e Rapid match of information transport requirements to dynamic communication 
capacitv 


e Survivability - loosely coupled autonomous systems 
These capabilities translate directly into the Distributed Command System and a 
battle group environment. The intelligence gathered from outside sources would be 


combined with the sensor information provided from the battle group’s organic 
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equipments. The capability for many users to simultaneously plan, decide, and 
disseminate information in a multi-media environment will greatly enhance the 
commander's decision process. 

In addition to network information, the system is designed to provide decision 
support systems to aid the commander in the decision process. Refering to our model 
of the decision process shown in Figure 1.2, one can readily see that the CCWS 
supports all four of the five functions and assists the actual commander's decision. 
Todav’s Batthke Group Commander should have at his disposal all the avatlable 
information utilizing the technological hardware and: software to make the correct 
decisions or evaluations. Therefore, to support the commander we should allow the 
computer to do What it can do best (e., fusion of data) and allow the human to do 
what only he can do, make the decisions. SRI is incorporating these ideas into a 
computer based multi-media information system. The current design of the 


workstation plans to accommodate this arrangement. 
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igure 1.2) Functional View of the Commander’s Decision Process 
Supported by COWS 


FL HUMAN INTERFACES TO CCWS 
Everything meaningful in the operation, extraction, and manipulation of 


information available from CCWS results from human interaction with the display. 


Since the sole reason for the workstation is to assist and extend the capabilities of the 
commander, the user interface should be of utmost importance. As stated in NOSC, 
(1985) “. ... the man-machine interface must be more natural and efficient, readily 
adaptable to the peculiarities of the user and support mulu-media (i.e., voice, graphics, 
(ext) messages and information.” [ligh resolution, bit-mapped color displavs, 
sophisticated window and cursor controls, and speech recognition are all available now 
for implementation in these personal workstations. 

Figure 1.3 taken from Poggio (1985) shows SRI’s design considerations for 
several man-machine interface components. The various instruments by which we 
communicate instinctively (speaking, pointing, and writing) are all available in these 
human interfaces. The evaluation and enhancement of the man-machine interlace, 


particularly in the speech realm, 1s the focus of this thesis. 
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Figure 1.3 CCWS Man-Machine [Interface Components 
(Adapted from Poggio, 1985). 
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1. Voice Entry 
Since humans have such a propensity for talking, it is only logical that speech 
input/output would be one of the ideal man-machine interfaces. Automatic Speech 
Recognition (ASR) is defined as the ability for the computer or device to correctly 
recognize spoken output and translate it into a predetermuned output string to the 
computer. There are many advantages of using voice input. The most important of 
these advantages is freeing the user’s hands and eyes for other tasks, allowing for 
increased productivity and more rapid svstem response because speech input is faster 
than conventional keyboard entry. The incorporation of ASR enables the Cc? svstem 
to be a true extension of the commander's decision making abilitv utilizing current 
technology, his organization, and its procedures. 
2. Automatic Speech Recognition Requirements 
The following is a list of the critical requirements necessary in an automatic 
Speccn TecOonizer (or Imeorporadon imto the CC WS. 
® Large vocabulary (capacity > 1000 words). 
@ Real-time response. 
°0 Very high recognition accuracy ( > 98%). 


® Adaptable to the user. (1.e., the user should not have to modify or alter his 
speaking rate significantly) 


e No deterioration in accuracy in noisv and stressful environments. 
These specifications are believed by the author to be those items necessary for an 
effective and viable speech recognition system. The minimum capacity of 1000 words 
was specified since this was a previous goal set in 1971 by the Department of Defense. 
(Barr and Feigenbaum, 1981) An accurate, versatile, and fast large vocabulary svstem 
which adapts readily to any user should be the goal of all manufacturers of automatic 
Smeccll recoanizers. Consequently, this list will be the criteria for tinal evalvatiem en 
the SRI 1000 word discrete recognizer and the VOTAN continuous word recognizer. 
Simeemedehmepeech recognizer is diflerent, it is crucial that those responsible for the 
man-machine interface spend sufficient resources in defining the requirements of a 


particular system and finding the correct speech system to match. 


G. CONCLUSION 
The sole purpose of a command and control system is to support the 
commander s decisiom process” Vhewcurrent svstem (NTDS) is overwirelmed bv the 


amount of information it must process and is proliferated with ad hoc equipments that 
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Were never really designed to be interfaced with this system. An inadequate system 
exists for today’s commander. 

A systems approach utilizing the technological advances in distributed networks 
and personal computing led to the development of DCS and CCWS. The workstation 
in development will incorporate the latest in protocols and will focus on supporting the 
Operational commander. The svstem design is to take full advantage of the man- 
machine interfaces. Since our fastest and most efficient means of communication 1s 
speech, it 1s only justifiable. that the design of the CCWS should consider speech 
input’output interfaces. This will ensure that the architecture for the command and 


control workstation is designed to be a true extension of the commander. 
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lil, SPEECH TECHNOLOGY PAST, PRESENT AND FPURURE 


A. OVERVIEW 

This chapter will describe the basic types of speech recognition systems and a few 
of the fundamental terms associated with these systems. The history of speech 
input/output systems and forecasts of the future of speech technology are discussed in 
broad detail. [t is important to realize that each automatic speech recognizer uses 
different algorithms. The user must be thoroughly familiar with the particular system 
to ensure that it is the correct equipment for the task and that proper training and 
programming of the system has been achieved. A basic familiarity with the terms and 
the tvpes of speech recognition svstems is essential in comprehending this rapidly 


growing technological field. 


5. DEFINITION OF TERS 

Before discussing speech recognition systems, we need to define and discuss the 
various generic types of speech systems. As shown in Figure 2.1 there are two major 
types: speaker dependent and speaker independent. A speaker dependent svstems relies 
entirely on the user training the speech recognition system. The user speaks an 
utterance (one or more words in a phrase) usually 1-5 times for each word or a 
particular output string. The equipment translates the frequency vs. time output into a 
normalized, digital matrix. Depending on the manufacturer, these may be manipulated 
by some averaging algorithm or just stored as separate templates in memorv or in a 
data base. A template is the digital representation or matrix of the utterance which is 
used by the device to compare against vour spoken word. Each system uses different 
algorithms to calculate the template and a thorough understanding of the algorithm 
used bv the device is required to maximize recognition through proper training. 

When a particular utterance is spoken, it 1s compared against the template in 
memory and if it is within a pre-established limit or threshold, the device performs the 
function the user has installed on the system. If it does not meet the threshold level, 
the utterance is rejected and nothing is sent by the recognizer. Additionally, there are 
two other events which can occur: an insertion or a substitution error. An insertion 
occurs when a recognition takes place due to spurious noise or an utterance other than 


those that are legitimate entries in the data base. For example, if you said ‘defcon’ or 
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Figure 2.1 Automatic specch eR ccaemition Systenis. 


a similar word NOT in vour database and the system recognizes and outputs the string 
for ‘defense’. A substitution on the other hand oecurs when your input utterance is 
Galttlatcd was a closer match to a dillerent template in storage, thus incorrectly 
feceniZing another word. | or examples dclcon amd delcriset® ee Heetrrentiiem the 
database and the utterance ‘defcon’ produces the string ‘defense’. (Pallett, 1985) 

The speaker-dependent, template matching systems are the most common 
sevems on the market. -\ systeny trained to a particular individual can achieve 
recognition accuracies of 90-99 percentile. On the other hand, a speaker tudependent 
system contains algorithms which are robust enough for any individual to be correctly 
feeegmze). Sich a device requires no training since each word is represented by 
templates which are an average of a wide range of different utterances selected by the 
manufacturer. Depending on the size and limitations of the vocabulary, recognition 


accuracies are slightly less than those experienced by the speaker dependent systems. 


The goal of most speech recognition manufacturers and researchers is to develop a 
large vocabulary recognizer which is independent of the user. (Poock, 1986b) 

Each of these two categories is further subdivided into three separate categories: 
discrete, connected, and continuous. A discrete svstem or isolated word svstem as its 
name implies is one in which the user must pause for a predetermined time (about .1 
sec) between consecutive utterances. The device establishes the start and endpoint of 
the word. These utterances are compared to what is in memory and the output string 
is sent once the recognizer has calculated the best match. 

The connected speech system requires no pauses between utterances. [he system 
is continually checking what is spoken and what is in memory. As the word or phrase 
is recognized, the device is loading that particular string into the output buffer. Once 
the user pauses, the svstem unloads all that it has accumulated in the buffer. 

In contrast, the continuous svstem outputs the prescribed string immediately upon 
recognition and does not wait for a pause from the user. Even though there appear to 
be no apparent word boundaries, the device is able to calculate matches and produce 
the output strings. This is much harder than discrete recognition since there are major 
changes which occur in the pronunciation of words at the word boundaries known as 
coarticulation. These are differences in speech patterns not found in isolated or discrete 
word pronunciation. 

Manufacturers today are still not in agreement over exactly what constitutes the 
diuference between these last two types. AS stated earlier Gach and every systems 
different and must be thoroughly tested and analyzed to ascertain exactly what the 


manufacturer 1s trying to represent in his literature. 


C. faasd 

Many of the larger technical companies like IBM. Philco-Ford, RCA, and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories started research back in the early 50’s and 60's. It was not 
until the early 70’s that the first products commercially available were offered by 
Threshold Technology, Inc. and Scope Electronics. (Poock, 1986b) 

Concurrently in the early 1970's, the U. S. Department of Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA) funded a five-year program in speech understanding 
researctin(GR: 


ARPA funded five speech projects and several subcontracts for developing parts 
of speech-systems. Some of the ere ARPA contractors produced niultiple 
systems during the five-year period: Work at Bolt, Beranck and Newman, Ine. 
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BBN) produced first SPEECHLIS and then HWI/M (Hear What IL Mean), 
uilding on earlier BBN research on understanding natural language. Carnegie- 
Mellon University (C.M.U.) produced the HEARSEY-I and DRAGON svstems 
in the earlv development phase (1971-1973) and the HHARPY and HEARSEY-Il 
programs by 1976. SRI International also developed a speech understanding 
program. partly in collaboration with Systems Development Corporation (SDCY. 
(Barr and Feigenbaum, 1981) 


The ARPA projeews sere all built for the purpose of developing, a speech 
understanding device, but they varied considerably in levels of difficulty, number of 
speakers. ambient noise. etc. As a result of this effort there was considerable progress 
made toward practical speech-understanding systems. One of the most important ideas 
to surface from these projects was the influence of Artificial Intelligence (AT) research 
and system architecture. The researchers found phonetic recognition was the most 
pronusing answer to continuous speech understanding. but at the time thev did not 
have the computing power necessary nor Was it as Straight forward as initially 
anticipated. Since the early success of speech recognition used template matching. 


industry abandoned the harder track of speech phonetics. 


D. PRESENT 
{. Overview 
Currently there are literally thousands of organizations in the United States 
and around the world exploiting speech systems. From controlling robot arms on the 
Space shuttle to incorporation into children’s tovs, speech input‘output systems are in 
dailv use and are growing rapidly. Despite ARPA’s efforts, up until now all the speech 
systems have consisted of relatively small quantity vocabulary pattern matching or 
template matching techniques. The better systems can be expected to have recognition 
accuracies of better than 97%. 
There are several periodicals like the Journal ef The American Foice IO 
Society and Speech Technology Man’ Machine Voice Communications which reflect the 
latest in research, applications of speech processing, and product reviews. In fact in a 
recent edition, there were 193 different companies listed providing various products 
and. or services in the speech field. Speech recognition today is extremely capabie and 
reliable and could be applied to thousands of areas with more awareness and 


understanding of its benefits to both user and management. 
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2. Speech Applications in Command and Control 

Application of speech recognition systems in a shipboard environment need 
not stop with the CCWS. There are many other areas where using this technology 
could be beneficial. In the Combat Direction Center, manipulating NTDS displays and 
functions on these consoles by voice in conjunction with the trackball tab, computer 
controlled action entrv panel (CCAEP), digital data entry unit (DDEU), and category 
select panel would allow users to more quickly disseminate information and result in 
less operator fatigue. Data retrieval by the Commanding Officer or Tactical Action 
Officer to display decision aids or threat matrices by voice could promote better 
weapon Or countermeasures selections. The automatic speech recognizer could allow 
the commander to focus totally on the displav. 

Combat Direction Center 1s not the onlv area on the ship that could benefit 
from speech recognition systems. A Voice activated expert system for controlling 
engineering propulsion plant casualties would greatly enhance the reduced manning 
policy on the automated gas turbine powered ship classes. Remote activation of 
damage control (DC) or firefighting equipment by personnel outside the damaged 
space could reduce the risk of damage to satlors and equipment. 

The list could continue. Salfer (1985) presents a more detailed analysis of 
applications of ASR systems onboard the FFG-7 class ships which could be expanded 
to include other classes of ships as well. The underlying reason for pointing out 
various other areas for speech applications is to stimulate awareness and generate other 
ideas for applications for this technology. 

It 1s important to note regardless of how much faster or better a system can 
work employing automatic speech recognition technology, if the user and management 
do not have the motivation to examine such a system, this equipment like others would 


have no hope for success. 


bE. PUTURE 

Speech recognition in no way should be considered stagnant. Manufacturers and 
corporations are more than ever wanting to reap the benefits of this technological field. 
As the awareness and knowledge of this technology becomes more widespread 
especially in man-machine interface, a greater proliferation of systems will be seen. 

The new horizon for speech recognition systems is to move away from template 


matching schemes to the more flexible phonetic recognition. The basis of phonetic 


systems 18s phonemes the basic units of all speech. Once the system is trained on words 
utilizing all the combinations of phonemes, the formulation of any word is possible. 


For example this phrase, taken from Speech Systems Incorporated advertising literature, 
continuous speech development toolkit 

would look like this phonetically: 

Kantinyuasspichdivelapmentulkit. 


The phonemes are then converted by different syntactic and dictionary builders in a 
computer which produce the correctly formulated string. At the 1986 American Voice 
Input/Output Society (AVIOS) convention, there was only one vendor Speech Systems 
Incorporated Who was marketing a phonetic recognition svstem. It is the first 
Semmimercial  Svsitm] Of tS sitpe, Tt 7is Slirely the tend “of futire “spocech 
recognition’understanding svstems and it is one focus of the Department of Defense 
funding. 

In addition to industrial and university research, Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA, formerly ARPA), is sponsoring another multi-million dollar 
contract titled Strategic Computing Program. A major part of the Strategic Computing 
Program is the integration, transition, and performance evaluation of speech 
technology. “The speech recognition portion of the Strategic Computing Program is 
divided into two major areas: continuous speech recognition and robust, connected- 
word recognition...” (Strategic Computing, 1985). 

The aim of this program is to make continuous speech recognition a realization. 
The major thrust would be in the area of phonetic recognition to deal with speaker 
Variation, large vocabularies, natural grammars, and real time response. In the area of 
robust speech recognition, the objectives are to improve upon current system's capacity 
to deal with variations and distortions of the input speech signal in severe acoustic 
noise and physiological: psychological stress found in military applications. (Strategic 
Computing Program, 1985) 

Increased use of computers in problem solving will demand more emphasis on 
man-machine interfaces. Speech recognition will be that interface which makes the 
computer a true extension of man. We communicate with each other by speech. so it 
Saeuld only be expected we can do the same via a computer. This cursory look at 


Speech types and speech related terminology is meant onlv-to fanuliarize the reader 


| 


with terms to be used later and to introduce the ever broadening future of speech 


input/output systems. 


iv PEST, ANALY ZESAND mii toi THE SRI’ BENRELE Y SPEreH 


This chapter describes a series of tests whose purpose was to confirm the voice 
recognition performance of the SRI ‘Berkeley’ board as reported in Murveit (1986). 
The results of the SRI study suggest that a 1000-word discrete speech recognition 
system does not sacrifice accuracy despite the high processing speeds necessary for 
large vocabulary recognition. Their report indicates that the Berkeley speech board 
system achieved a recognition accuracy of over 90 percent for a 1000 word vocabularv ° 
and over 99 percent for a sixteen word vocabulary. In addition this chapter will 
examine the algorithms used by the speech board for initial template creation. voice 


recognition, and error correction. 


S. DESCRIPTION 

SRI selected the ‘Berkeley’ board because it was the state of the art in large 
vocabulary speech recognition. A recognizer of this type was a necessarv requirement 
in a CCWS for a faster and more natural man-machine interface in command entrv 
and database access. Specifically, the research conducted by SRI was for the 
enhancement of speech interfaces for natural-language data-base-management tools. 
In cooperation with U.C. Berkeley, SRI modified the design slightly and interfaced it to 


the SUN-170 Microsvstems computer. 


B. THE SUN-170 MICROSYSTEMS WORKSTATION 

The SUN-170 Microsystem workstation is a UNIX based computer svstem. 
These workstations are used in a variety of applications. The value of workstations 
was realized with the increase in computer power provided by the development of 16 
and 32 bit microprocessors. A typical workstation will generally consist of a 1 MIPS 
(mullion instructions per second) CPU, 2-4 Megabytes of memory, a high resolution 
(1000 by 1000 pixels) display, a kevboard, and a mouse. The speech board is interfaced 
fo the SLN and receives the audio input directly. 

The workstation used in this experiment is the host computer on the Department 
oe Merense Network (DDN) at address SRI-BOZO. Where are several inherent 
attributes like file transfer protocol (FTP) and telenet (TN) resident on the DDN 
network which allowed remote work on the vocabulary and data processing from the 


Naval Postgraduate School. 
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C. MARA 
MARA 1s the hardware and software components that integrate the speech 
recognizer into the workstation. The WARA system consists of: 
e the computer and its programs 
“ thespeech veenanizer 
ee hel tiger 
The JfARA hardware consists of a Multibus. PC board, a backplane with a 
connector. a BNC cable. a pre-amplifier, and a microphone. The software components 
include: 
¢ The PC board program-mara86.com 
e The MARA Daemon-mara 
@ The Low Level Recognition command librarv-libmiara.a 
® The Standard librarv-libmara.a 
e Support libraries for various applications-libmarawindow.a 
The MARA svstem in the broadest sense is the combination of equipment and 


programs that are referred to as the SRI ‘Berkeley’ board. (Kavaler, 1986) 


D. THE SRI ’BERKELEY’ BOARD 

The speech recognition board, as its name implies, is a single circuit board. This 
board is built with a multibus interface and is modified to be inserted directly into. the 
SUN Microsystems computer workstation. The speech board is divided tnto two 
separate subsystems. The front-end subsystem manipulates the input into a form to be 
analyzed by a comparator subsystem where the voice templates are stored. 

1. Front End 

The utterance, in the form of a frequency vs. time signal, enters thru a series 

of 16 bandpass filters. The outputs are rectified and then low-passed filtered over a 
period of time. The signal is then divided into 10 millisecond frames. Each frame ”. 
is the average voltage a speech signal has in several frequency bands. The system 
computes speech frames at a rate of one hundred times a second.” (Murveit, 1986) 
During the process of computing the frames it checks for whether or not a word is 
really being spoken (referred to as endpoint detection). Assuming that a word ts being 
spoken, the system varies the spectral sampling rate dynamically. The spectral 
difference of adjacent frames are then compared, and if the distance is insignificant 


then the frame is discarded. This technique is called selective downsampling and it 


reduces the data rate through the system, particularly the long steady-state sounds in 
words. The result of disregarding the insignificant frames in this manner is improved 
accuracy, real time vocabulary processing, and expanded template storage memory. 
The front end subsystem then downloads the frames into the comparator. 
2. Comparator 

As the name implies this subsvstein compares the incoming frame with those 
already in memory. This is accomplished by a technique called dynamic time warping. 
ine inpui frames are compared with the refetence deames a7 the wordsmimemiemory. 
The sum of the differences of their spectral distances is computed. A score or cost for 
each and every word in memory is then computed and the minimum value is sought. 
The lower the score computed by the algorithm the better the recognition. As 
emcussed in Chapter 3, if the score is below a rejectton threshold then the string 
meceied {Or The Words issOulput pli sthe sword score is anone this value a on- 


heeOSnition occurs. 


a CUD LOTS 

One civilian and one military officer participated Mm tne testing of the SRT speech 
board. Both subjects were male 32 to 46 vears old. The civilian (M1) was verv 
experienced with many types and models of speech recognition systems, while the 


military officer (M2) had less than 12 hours total exposure to speech systems. 


F. TRAINING ALGORITHM 

The training was conducted in a low noise speech lab at SRI utilizing a SHURE 
SM-10 close-talking microphone. A training algorithm was used to develop the 
templates for each speaker. This speaker dependent system requires the user using the 
the training algorithm to specify how many training passes are desired as well as the 
“cluster” size and method of input. This would allow one to input utterances from a 
tape recording and have the algorithm form templates on a fixed number of passes 
from the recording. The cluster size is an averaging technique which is the essential 
iiemedient in creating templates» Io form a cluster, an initial template (the first 
training pass usuallv) is compared against another utterance for that word or phrase. 
The spectral distance is calculated and compared to the initial utterance(s) 1n memory. 
[If the minimum average distance is less than the distance specified in the algorithm, 
then one-template is formed. Otherwise the systemi will indicate that a template could 


not be formed since the spectral clusters were outside the limits. The trainer program 
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then will prompt for more repetitions in an effort to generate a single template. If after 
three more repetitions a single template still could not be created from the additional 
utterances, two templates for the same word are computed. Each template and spoken 
word is placed alphabetically in a Unix directorv. The templates are indicated by file 
type ./ while the utterances are identified by a .w/. For example if the word “advisory” 
is spoken twice in creating one template one would find the files advisory.t], advisory.ul 
and advisory.u2. This is unique to this system and the advantages of this scheme will be 


evident later in this chapter. 


G. THE VOCABULARY 

Any vocabulary file can be created by specifving the word prompt followed by 
two colons, then the kevstrokes or output string. This file 1s in the working directory 
and is specified when invoking the trainer ulgorithm. In this particular experiment the 
subjects used a 100 word initial vocabulary taken from the 1000 word set used’ bss 
(Appendix A). A second vocabulary which was used in extensive studies conducted at 
the Naval Postgraduate School (Poock, 1981, 1986a) was sent directly to the SUN 
workstation at the host (SRI-BOZO) via the DDN. This vocabulary of 240 utterances 
is shown on the data sheet in Appendix B. It ts divided into five groups of words 
based on the number of syllables. There were [10% one syllable words, 30% two 
svilable words, 20% three syllable words, 20% four syllable words, and 20% five or 
more $vllable words. These words were selected from commands typically used in a 


command center. 


H. PROCEDURE AND DATA COLLECTED 

Several different testing periods were scheduled over a three month period. Both 
subjects traveled to the SRI International building in Palo Alto, Ca. to participate in 
the teswmae. Phe Session started by logginggonto iite SRI-BOZO net via the Sun 
Microsystems Computer terminal. The appropriate windows were displayed and the 
MARA system was automatically enabled during the login sequence. 

The trainer program was used only once for each vocabulary. One user (M1) 
used three training passes while the other user (12) only used two passes. There was 
no need throughout the three months to retrain the vocabularies. A selective retraining 
of several words was accomplished to demonstrate the ease of retraining or adding new 


W.OudS. 
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Under the main directory of NPS were the subdirectories of templates 
POOCK.TEMPLATES and MIKE.TEMPLATES. The word recognition program was 
enabled and the file of 100 words or 240 words was called. The program automatically 
searched the alphabetical subdirectories and loaded the proper templates on to the 
speech board. It took an average of 130 seconds to load the 240 word templates. For 
data collection purposes each session was recorded to a file with the lowest five words 
and their scores for eaciy utterance. When possible: the other subject would record 
errors as he witnessed them to confirm the recorded data. Additionally, any 
abnormalities or peculiarities the svstem would display would be more apparent to the 
observer and thus free the subject to concentrate on the word list. 

In an effort to demonstrate the robustness of the system. the different lists were 
read with varving speeds. The vocabulary was tested fonvard, backward. and randomly 
at both a normal speaking rate and then at a significantly quicker pace. In addition. 
the subjects attempted to demonstrate the interoperabilitv of the same voice paiterns 
Be@veen the two subjects by using each others templates. A jomt template was 
attempted but due to the relatively small spectral distance allowed in the training 
algorithm cluster averaging technique, after four passes no single joint template could 
be created. | 

Several runs were conducted in a noisy environment. A cassette tape of 
machinery noise was played at a level of 74 db(A) at the microphone. This Jevelsis 
considerably higher than one could expect in a command and control environment 
even in a shipboard tactical decision center. | 

- The vocabulary can easily be modified by editing the file. If a file is modified to 
include a word not yet trained, the speech program indicates that it could not find a 
template for that word. Otherwise. it would load any template that was speetfied in the 
vocabulary regardless of whether or not it was trained at the same time or a part of 
another vocabulary. 

During one of the testing periods, the subjects used a syntactic feedback system 
Meaionstrated by SRI to NAVELEX in July 1988. (\lurveit, 1986) The syntactic 
feedback system is a specially designed algorithm to correct recognition errors in a 
sentence. The grammar is structured as a finite state machine with beginning, end, and 
transition states. The program would compute the least-cost path through a series of 
Weighted arcs and then select the recognized sentence. For instance, in a data base 
query if a word or words were musrecognized by the recognition system, it could be 


corrected by the syntactic feedback algorithm. 


Throughout the testing period it was evident that a good background in the 
UNIX operating system and familiarity of the }/ARA system were major prerequisites 
to effective use of the speech recognition system. Software improvements in user 


interaction and a Well written operating manual for reference would have been helpful. 


a 


I. RESULTS . 
1. Accuracy 
Results for the 1000 word vocabulary tests conducted by SRI reported in 
Murveit (1986) are shown below in Table 1. \{t, M2, Fl, and F2 refer to individwal 


inale and female subjects.. The percentages refer to word recognition. 


ewe | 
SI LOU Wy Oo mene COGN) TOP ENO re SCL 


M1 89-9] 


M2 89-93 
re ee. 
F2 86-90 





The data shown in Table 2 reproduced from Murveit (1986), reflect the results 
of SRI’s speech recognition system utilizing the TI-20-word data base used to test 


commercial speech recognition systems. (Doddington and Schalk. 1981) 
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The results of the tests conducted by our subjects appear in Tables 3 through 
6. These tables represent the trials with the variability in speech speed and no 
maximum rejection threshold specified. 

A two sample T test utilizing an Aresin Transformation criteria was completed 
using 'WINI-TAB statistics package showing no significance between the two means of 
our subjects at the 0.05 level of significance. (Minitab, 1981) 

2. Interoperability of Voice Patterns for Different Users 
The results of the interoperability tests are shown in Table 5 showing an 


obvious decrease in accuracy. The computed scores or differences between the 


Loe) 
fe. 


TABEE 2 
ol 1) DA be Oe Pik ON wee .Cr  EmnROns OF 320) 


lip SUEAIGERS MOA 13 ERRORS LI YOMVIEAN ERROR RATE 
Seti ka Vers 
oe i 





TABLE 3 | 
NPS 100 WORD VOCABULARY TEST | 


94-98 % 8 TRIALS AVG 96% 
Wieser 70 I2 [REeSES AVG 97 % 


TABLE 4 
NPS 240 WORD VOCABULARY TEST 


95-100 %o P10 badls AVG 97 % 
98-100 % fe Ubeus AVG 99 % 





recognized words and the templates were on the average 10 points higher than the 


mean of their scores with their own templates. 


to 
Cn 


TABLE 5 
LINGER OBER solely ists 


M1 using M2 Templates 80-89 % 3 TRIALS 
M2 using M2 Templates 78-86 % SEALS 





3. Accuracy in a Noisy Environment 

The endpoint detection process which is computed in the front end section of 
the card also keeps track of the background noise level and ellectively ”. . . eliminates 
moderate room noises and maintains proper signal levels in the converter and analvsis 
circuits. (Miurveit, 1986) The background notse ¢limination features of tite 
microphone and the system allowed it to perform with virtually no degradation tn 
recognition performance. It is interesting to note that the system was not capable of 
any recognition at approximately 76db(A). Table 6 shows the results in a noisy 


environment. 


Terie Oo 
NOISY ENVIRONMENT 


99 % 2 TREXTS 
96-98 % 2 ee S 





J. S¥NTACTICPERDBACK 

The subjects during one testing session exercised the syntactic feedback system 
using a limited vocabulary and allowable sentence structure. There are a number of 
questions which are suggested by Murveit (1986). These issues should be pursued, 


since there 1s an increase in accuracy realized in using this algorithm. 
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K. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of these tests was to examine the voice recognition performance of 
the SRI ‘Berkeley’ 1000-word discrete speech recognition board. The results of our 
Leste COMmmmemis (he fests Treportcd Dyes) urroicct OO9O. ( Vilirvelt. 91936) — lheir 
1000-word speech recognition system is very accurate and quite fast. Throughout the 
entire study, no degradation of the templates occured. The experiment was conducted 
entirely on initial templates. Despite the variabilitv in speaking rate, three months of 
broken testing, and testing in a noisv environment, the system performed proficiently. 

However, the SRI ‘Berkeley’ board in its present configuration does nor meet all 
Milem requirements Necessary MOuwera Vidwlemintemdccsin ime CG o. in spmemor 
commercial discrete speech recognition system vendors advertising an input rate of 60 
words nunute, discrere speech recognition systems are zor suttable for a Command and 
Control environment. The user must modify his speaking rate by pausing after each 
utterance to effectively use the system. It would be insensitive to the ultimate users in 
a CCWS environment to assume that discrete utterances in a high tempo, high 
pressure, and possibly high threat situation is even remotely acceptable. A connected 
or even a continuous speech recognition system is the only suitable alternative. This 
gives the Commander the best opportunity to process information quickly and 


accuratelv allowing him more time to enact a timely and knowledgeable decision. 


Vv: TEST, ANADY ZE, AND EVABUATE A*COMMBPRCIAL CONNECTED 
VOICE RECOGNITION SYSTEM IN A WARGAMING ENVIRONMENT 


The previous chapter analyzed the reliability of a 1000 word discrete speech 
recognition system. The SRI speech board is a state-of-the-art system which was psice 
good and very accurate. The disadvantage was, of course, utilizing a discrete svstem in 
a command and control environment. 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze the performance of a relatively 
inexpensive, commercially available continuous speech system. The VOTAN 6050 
Model II] product was examined for its applicability and adaptability to a command 
and contro! environment in a particular Naval Warfare Interactive Simulation samen 
(NWISS). VOTAN has been used in many experiments, tests, and applications airman. 
regarded by manv as a very capable speech recognizer. For example, in the Navy's air 
traffic control trainer and simulator this same recognizer was demonstrated and 
performed quite well. The VOTAN was used in this experiment to focus on four major 
areas: 


(1) An application of a continuous speech system in a Command and Control 
environment sinular to a workstation module. 


(2) Investigate any significant differences in the ability to input commands by 
speech or keyboard entry. 


(3) Investigate the possibility of utilizing a speech recognition system in Navy 
Tactical trainers to overcome the dead time in learning the game command 
keystrokes and entry procedures. 

(4) Investigate any significant differences tin speed of command entrv for users 
with fanuliaritv with standard Navy phraseology versus those unfamuliar with 
using speech recognition systems. 

There 1s considerable time expended at every tactical trainer by the users in 
familiarizing themselves with the equipment and game command entry procedures. 
This ‘dead’ time could be eliminated by using a standardized vocabulary as used in 
Navy contact reporting procedures and incorporating speech recognition to minimize 
keyboard operation and special game commands. The result would be an increase in 
useful taciealstrainer times Before examining tite VOVAN speech system we wall 
briefly describe NWISS and the similarities to the proposed specifications for the 


Command and Control Workstation (CCWS). 
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A. DESCRIPTION OF THE NAVAL WARFARE INTERACTIVE SIMULATION 
SYSTEM (NWISS) 


NWISS is a real-time, user-interactive simulation of naval warfare. Its mission’ 
was originally to train senior Naval Officers in force-level tactical decision making and 
management of command and control. The NWISS game resides on a VAX 11,780 
computer, and a network of peripheral VT100;102, ADM31 terminals and RAMTEK 
graphics terminals to provide the necessary displays and interactive stations. The 
equipment 1s located in the Naval Postgraduate School Wargaming Analysis and 
Research (WAR) Laboratory. There is a sufficient amount of equipment to support 
three separate bays or areas to simulate disjoint command and control modules. 

The equipment available in the wargaming and research laboratory is very similar 
to the equipment for the CCWS. The Distributed Command System (previously 
aan inducurcelal) shows theslenmmbotic Group Tacticalalrainer (1BG LT). which 
fea component to be interlaced into the local area network. N\WISS is to be 
Mecerated into the IBGITI network in 1987. In applying a continuous speech 
capability on the NWISS, we can analyze the requirements for a continuous speech 
system in a C? environment. 

The RAMTEK monitor is the display system used in the NWISS modules. The 
presentation is nothing more than a typical Naval Tactical Data Svstem (NTDS) 
picture with some exceptions and is similar to the display envisioned for the CCWS. 
All ships, planes, and submarines are displayed utilizing standard Navy symbology as 
shown in Figure 5.1, with some differences. The exceptions to standard shipboard 
NTDS console displav are summarized below: 

e NWISS has color enhanced symbology (An excellent screen improvement). 
e The track symbology in NWISS does not reflect engagement status of tracks. 


e Track information is available onlv on display boards and is not accessible from 
the graphic display screen. 


e Electronic (ESM) and acoustic (SONAR) emissions lines of bearing are color 
codedsas well. 


e Old tracks change to yellow to indicate a fading track. 


e NWISS does not have representative symbology available in NTDS to indicate 
tvpe of platform. 


¢ NTDS has balltab capability for immediately obtaining tmiformation on the 
Status of tracks. 


The color scheme displays all known friendly forces in blue, enemy forces in red, and 


unknown contacts in whize, with a fading tracks indicated in yellow. 


COMMON (NTDS & NWISS) SPECIAL POINTS 


AIR SURFACE SUBSURFACE CAP STA. || 


oS \Y HOSTILE ee ~ 


UNKNOWN 
ACOUSTIC FIX ~S 


FRIENDLY erin P< 
NTDS 


HOSTILE RAID MANY “\ ASSIGNED SAM/GUNS 
FEW %“ ASSIGNED CAP 


ASSIGNED (/[)\ ASSIGNED 


ENGAGED LY 


AMPLIFYING I.D. 


NODO WMNm 


CAP CV CG/CGN - “RIKED ASW AIR 
WING HELO TANKER 
ASW 





Figure 5.1 NEDS Symbology. 


B. SCENARIO 
The scenario for the NWISS game was designed to place subjects in situations 

requiring the input of many combinations of the vartous commands available. [t was 
the first exposure for most of the subjects to a multi-threat Naval wargame since it was 
the introductory simulation course for students of the Naval Postgraduate School 
Command and Control curriculum. Each group ef students embarked in separate 
aircraft carriers or command and control modules. The objective was designed to 
demonstrate: 

e {hgh Resolution Color Graphics 

¢ [Friendly man - machine tnterface 


e The level of detail required to plan, run, summarize, and analyze a relatively 
low level Wargame 
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e The NPS WAR Lab capabihties 
Additionally, the purpose of each of the runs was to familiarize the subjects with 
the game and experiment with the various conunands and display boards. The actual 


situation briefing used in these tests 1s included in Appendix C. 


C: VOTAN SPEECH RECOGNITION SYSPRENAIODEL 6050 SERTES I! 

The VOTAN VTR 6050 Series If is a stand alone unit which can interface with 
any system supporting a standard RS-232 port. It has the ability to operate in two 
distinct modes: Voice Termumal (VIR) and Voice Peripheral (VP). The VIR mode 
allows the equipment to interface directly between a terminal and a host. This ts the 
mode that was used in the NWISS game with an ADNI31 terminal and the VAN 
LW@7S0 as host. The configuration to mm NWISS with the VOTAN appears in Figure 
5.2. The VP mode is designed for telephone-based applications. This mode was not 


used in this experiment and will not be discussed. 


CONFIGURATION TO RUN 
NWISS WITH VOTAN 


VAX 11/780 
6050 II 


TERMINAL 





Figure 5.2 Configuration To Run NWISS With The VOTAN. 


|. Vocabulary Size 
The VOTAN 6050 Series I] has three internal components which support its 
vocabulary. [hese are: 
= VIR System Memory (approximately 500K) 
e Floppy Disk Memory (maximum of 760k) 


e Voice Card Memory (maximum of 22h) 
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In addition to these components there is also the possibility of storing voice 
files on the host computer. This was not used since the vocabulary was small enough 
to be stored directly in system memory. The average word or template uses 200-250 
bytes of memory. When the system is fully loaded, there can be 2000-3000 words in 
Mainsimemory. It 1S tiipertant tO mote thar alll voice recognition takes place ongine 
voice card. The voice card can accommodate up to 50 words (from the 2000-3000 in 
main memory) at a time. A tradeoff can be seen in the number of words vs. the 
numiber of templates for each word. The more accuracy required, the more templates 
needed for each word, and the fewer words loaded into each active set. 

The main memory can contain multiple sets and takes only about 150 msec to 
upload sets onto the voice card memory. This can be done by tailoring the vocabulary 
to switch automatically upon hearing a switch word or can be automatically switched 
witen a certainsnumber of word(s) are tecognized from an @meliversct. @\ GWmC isa 
mnemonic that is spoken by the user to load the voice card with a specific set of 
templates. This file is transferred at a rate of 9600 baud. During the upload period the 
VIR 1s automatically recording speech (up to 7 secs) to be searched immediately upon 
completion of the swap. It is extremely fast and is virtually unnoticed by the user. It 
is recommended in VOTAN Guide To Procedures, that one should limit the number of 
words in a set to about 10 to 20. A set of this size will optimize recognition and 
provide a quicker system response time. 

2. Programming 

The VIR 6050 Series I] can be easily programmed. The key element in 
optimizing the performance of the system is careful construction of the vocabulary so 
as not to exceed the voice card memory limitations and to mininuze set changes. With 
the VIR tn the off-line mode, (which blocks any kevstrokes from going to the host), a 
vocabulary is entered directly onto the screen in an editor mode. The user specifies the 
file name and then begins entering headings for the word sets followed by the actual 
words in the set. The following is an example of a small file which is included to show 


the various programming commands available: (VOTAN GTP and UG, 1985) 


EDT NUMBERS “(This allowes voultor enter the el 1 Olt) 
“(ime@de 

SINUMBERS, “(this specifies the set name NUMBERS) 

NS = COLORS, “(this 1s the pointer &@ tle NEAT SE T:) 


*( COT@ Rosey nic its)) 
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Cy = *(automatically loaded after 2) 


*(recognitions of this set) | 


CM *(indicates NUMBERS is a COMMON) 
“(word always in memory) 

ONE AS= | (ONE is the prompt and | is the) 
“(string sent to the host) 

TWO,TS=2 *(TWO is the prompt and 2 1s the) 


“(string to the terminal) 
THREE,TS=3\20 *(the \20 is the hexadecimal string) 

“TOT Spaceuto, be) 

“(sent to the terminal after the 3) 
FOUR.HS=4 “(FOUR is the prompt and 4 is the) 


“(string to the host) 


Appendix D ts the listing of the vocabulary used for the NWISS game and will be 
Grseussed later in the chapter. 
3. Operation 

While the VOTAN 6050 Series II is still in the off-line mode, the user's 
vocabulary and templates are placed into memory. In addition to the set in memorv 
there are certain words called TASK WORDS which control operation of the VIR 
when it 1s on-line, and a collection of words in the user tailored vocabulary which can 
be indicated as COM MON words that are also a part of the total allowed templates on 
the voice card memory. The user can specify an initial word set that will be activated 
each time the system is initialized. Additionally, the user can specify whether or not 
data buffering should be used. Data buflering allows the svstem to Store a 
predetermined number of strings or characters before outputting them to the host. 
Data buffering can be extremely beneficial when a user needs to verify a string of 
words prior to being sent. Numerous military situations require validation of codes or 
strings to ensure proper actions upon receipt. The default condition is immediate 
action when the word or phrase is recognized. These are some one time preliminary 
set-up inputs. Once this is accomplished the system is ready to be put in the on-line 
ie.) mode. This sends the host string directly to the computer upon recognition. 
Wiese keystrokes are then returned bv the host and displayed on the screen. The 
kevboard can still be used and the VOTAN is transparent to the user when passing 


these keystrokes directly to the host. 


4. Training Algorithms 

The VOTAN 6050 Series If offers two types of training algorithms: 
single/discrete training and continuous training. In the single training mode, one 
template is formed after each utterance. The continuous training method extracts 
templates [rom a series of passes for each word in the set. This takes into account the 
coarticulation of a word at the beginning, middle, and the end of a group of words. 
Prior to entering the continuous training mode, the user must have at least two single 
trained templates available for template extraction to occur. The user specifies the set 
which he would like for continuous training. The algorithm then automatically selects 
up to ten words at a time and presents to the user a series of five of these words in 
random order on the screen. The user repeats all five words in a continuous manner. 
It will then display two columns of words if a sufficient number of words were 
recognized. The first column lists the words that were displaved as the promipts. “Tie 
second column contains the words that the system recognized. 

Several musrecognitions may be observed; However, the algorithm uses the 
other correctly recognized words for forming the extracted templates. This ability to 
develop these extracted templates enables VOTAN to make the claim of having a 
continuous recognizer. The operator can manipulate the presentation during 
continuous training to ascertain the progress of completion of a recognition matrix for 
the current set of words being trained. The matrix has three columns for each word 
indicating where the word occured in a string of words (1.e., beginning. middle, or end). 
There are some training passes where there will be an insuflicient number of words 
recognized and the system will prompt the user to continue training a new set. After a 
certain number of passes or when the matrix is completely filled, the program will 
terminate the training of that word group and continue with the next set of ten words. 

Prior to operating the system in VIR mode which transmits the output strings 
to the host or terminal, the user can invoke a program to test his templates and to 
ensure voice card storage has not been exceeded. The output display upon recognition 
consists of the recognized prompt characters and the recognition score. The 
recognition score is computed from the spectral distances between the template and the 
spolier word. like the SRI system themlowest score is We pest recognized word. Te 
recognizer has a minimum recognition threshold default of 50, but the user can modify 


this value if desired. This level appears to be quite adequate for most applications. 
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D. SUBJECTS 

Six male officers participated in this experiment. Five were Naval Officers from 
various communities. Three had previous experience with the modeled systems and 
were familiar with the termunology of giving similar orders. These were the individuals 
used in validating the area of familiarity with battle group phraseology vs. having no 
experience. All but one of the officers had less than 12 hours total exposure to voice 
recognition systems. The other officer had about 100 hours experience with various 


voice systems. 


E. THE VOCABULARY 

The vocabulary for the NWISS wargame consists of two major groups of 
commands: DISPLAY and ACTIVE. The DISPLAY commands control all aspects of 
the graphic plot as displaved on the RAMTEK monitor. The ‘active’ commands 
consist of many different orders that could be given to ships, submarines. and aircraft. 
Wiijere are actually a total of 230 allowed words that are recognized by the NWISS 
game. The NWISS game requires that the commands be ordered in a particular way. 
For example, after acrivare, the game would expect to see 7 different commands, and 
would disallow other inputs. These same words could appear in different positions in 
different correct commands to the host (this plurality in commands occurs throughout 
the vocabulary). In addition, the number of options after identifving a force name can 
range up to 50-60 possible commands, greatly exceeding the limutation of the voice 
card. This peculiarity required a more general tailoring of the vocabulary to model the 
NWISS word structure, since one could not tailor the vocabulary into finite sets 
allowing only a small number of words to follow other words. It is a similar problem 
experienced by SRI in formulating the valid structures used in formulating the finite 
states used in the syntactic feedback system. Consequently, this made it impossible to 
formulate the vocabulary within the memory and template limitations without multiple 
switch words. 

Appendix D ts the listing of the vocabulary used in this experiment. Note that 
Mere are SiX major vocabularies or sets: Display, Ships. Commands to Units, 
Numbers, Aviation. and Load. This was done to minimize the number of switches 
necessary for full use of the commands. For example, an actual voice comimand for 


activating an air search radar utilizing the VOTAN would be: 


SHIPS SPRUANCE ACTIVATE AIR NUMBERS 1245 ENTER. (6 secs) 


The bold words are the switch words for the two sets. 
The same command by keyboard entry 1s: 
FOR SPRUA ACTIVATE AIR 1245 <cr> 
(28 kewstrokes).( —~ 10 Sec} (ai 159 ake) 


FF. PROCEDSGIRE 

The training was conducted in the C> WAR Lab at the same input terminal to 
be used for the game. A SHURE SM-10 close talking microphone was used for the 
training and game play. The subjects used in the experiment were trained in individual 
sessions on the VOTAN speech recognizer. The training took place in one session 
which averaged approximately 75 minutes. The enrollment started bv loading copies of 
the commands as shown in Appendix D in active memory without any templates. An 
overview of how the training was to be conducted was given including proper 
microphone placement and description of the vocabularies. 

Each subject started by generating two single trained templates for the set of 
NUMBERS, (this set included all numbers 0-9 and letters A-Z). The set NUMBERS 
was anticipated to require’ continuous training because of the extensive use of alpha- 
numerics in commands. Following the individual training of this set, the continuous 
training algorithm was invoked. Displaying the continuous training matrix during 
training led to the discovery that the algorithm is not sophisticated enough to 
determine exactly what order it should present the group if there are only a few unfilled 
blocks left in the matrix. This can be time consuming especially if the processor is 
experiencing some difficulties in developing an extraction template for a particular 
word. Upon completion of continuous training there were now five templates for each 
word in the set. [It became apparent that this number would far exceed the number 
allowed on the speech card and therefore all single templates were erased. The 
remaining words were presented for two sets of single‘discrete training passes. 

After all word sets were trained, each set was displaved with the total number of 
templates and memory used. “Task words’ and ‘common’ words reside on the voice 
card at all times. In all cases, three of the six possible sets had exceeded usable 
memory, as shown in Table 7. 

A review of the vocabulary and sets showed that 28 words were duplicated 


intentionally in the composition of the sets. This design redundancy was to reduce the 
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Slew 
INITIAL TEMPLATE LISTING 





VOCABULARY 

SET 

TASK WORDS 1651 g 
COMMON 2916 18 
NUMBERS* 18740 133. #* 
COMMANDS TO_UNITS 23675 14g *# 
EW IIE TODS 3 25382 142 * 
SHIPS $900 50 
LOAD 16229 $6 


* SINGLE TRAINED TEMPLATES NOT INCLUDED 
** EXCEEDS VOICE CARD LIMITATIONS 


(COMMON AND TASK WORDS INCLUDED) 





number of switches needed for the formulation of proper commands. Consequently, 
there were actually four separately trained templates for these words in storage. Two 
of these templates for these words were deleted from the active sets. In every case, an 
average of 45 additional templates were deleted to bring the memory and number of 
templates allowed within limits. The words that were reduced to only one template 
were those words with many svllables and that were readily recognized. The-actual 
number removed varied according to the user and the way each word was enunciated. 
That is, if utterances were fairlv slow, more memory was required. Table 8 depicts the 
average final number of templates and memory remaining in the actual individual files 
for all users. The final test was to invoke the trainer program and ensure there were no 
memory overflow or template overflow errors produced as the different sets were 
loaded onto the voice card. It is recognized that having to delete templates causes a 
corresponding decrease in recognition and ts a significant limitation imposed by the 


system. 
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TABLE 8 
REdseD temrlAle ListiInG 


VOCABULARY 
SE 


TASK WORDS 


COMMON 

NUMBERS 
COMMANDS_TO_UNITS 
AVIATION 

SLIPS $900 
LOAD 15854 





Each subject had no further training. At the start of the game the subject's 
revised templates were loaded into the recognizer. They were allowed to perform their 
roles by inputting commands as necessary. 

The short time available to conduct the tests precluded evaluating the 
interoperability of data sets (1.e., one user Operating from another’s voice templates). 
Although the system was not designed to accomplish this, it is a point of interest when 
evaluating systems in a command and control environment. The purpose ts that in the 
event of a mishap to the active operator a slow transition to another operator would 
have a negative impact on the C* center Operation. The time to exchange vocabularies 
from one user to another was 62 seconds. _ 

The level of noise in the module was not measured, but during the conduct of the 
exercise the noise in the groups during discussions and administration was very similar 
to those encountered in a real command and control center. The VOTAN gain can be 
easily adjusted if necessary. 

Additionally, the 240 word vocabulary (Appendix B) was loaded into the 

VOTAN. A comparison of speech recognition accuracy of the VOATAN vs. SRI is 


shown in Table 9 using subject M2 from the previous tests. The 240 word vocabulary 
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was loaded into 3 sets and with an average number of 96 templates and 19575 bytes of 
memory per set to simulate the conditions present for the NWISS vocabulary. It is 
evident from the data that exceeding the manufacturers recommendations of loading 


does in fact effect performance. 


LEE? 
sal ¥S VOT AN 230 ORD RECOG RO Ne eC Wie Gy [cot 


Siege 76 VOTAN 97.4 % 





we NC OUL TS 
The experiment set out to focus on four separate areas: 
(1) Demonstrate an application of a continuous speech system. 


(2) Investigate any significant differences in the ability to input commands by 
speech or keyboard entry. 


(3) Investigate the possibility of utilizing a speech recognition system in Navy 
Tactical trainers to overcome the dead time in learning the game command 
Kevstrokes and entry procedures. 

(4) Investigate anv significant differences in speed of command entry of users 
familiar with standard Navy phraseology versus those unfamiliar With using 
speech recognition svstems. 

The results from the three separate runs and data collected with the constraints 
described show that the VOTAN in its present configuration was unable to adapt to 
this C~ environment. This is primarily due to the limitations of storage and processing 
power of the voice card. The NWISS vocabulary is not suited for designing a distinct 
branching method of words from one set to other sets for correct formulation of 
commands. This inability to establish a tree architecture for correct command 
structure, resulted in the number of words in most sets exceeding the recommended 
number by 3.5 times. As discussed in the technical documentation and discussed 
earlier, the optimum number of 10-20 words would increase recognition and provide a 
quicker response time. With an average number of 55 words, the reaction time was 
inordinately slow and muisrecognitions were higher than expected. Speed of speech 
Input as stated by Kavaler (1986), is a function of: 


* Smeeeh rate 
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e The processing power of the*specth recognizer 


e The constraints placed on the way the user must speak (i.e., discrete vs. 
connected, number of ‘switch words’). 


Subjects entering commands by voice with these constraints were confused and 
frustrated since the time delay for the recognition to appear on the terminal was often 
slower than one would expect for keyboard entry. Likewise, if a musrecognition 
occured at some point in the string a user would have to attempt to back out the 
command or cancel it and start the entire entry over again. 

The design of NWISS command entry procedures has some unique human 
engineering advantages for keyboard entry. The host would not allow a command to 
be entered if it did not form a correct entry. The terminal would beep and inhibit any 
incorrect kevstrokes. The user could type a question mark ‘?’ and the list of acceptable 
entries Would be listed. Even though this occurred in the voice entry procedure as well 
the user would be disappointed by the misrecognition and often forget the voice 
conimand ‘help’ which would output °?’. Eventually, he felt more hostility and mistrust 
toward the recognizer and got flustered, forgetting which set he was in and eventually 
cancelling the entire command again. 

The frustration from a musrecognition was also attributable to the unfamiliarity 
with words in the sets and the proper NWISS command structure. The user usually 
blamed his uncertainty in the set and command structure on himself adding to more 
disappointment and disillusionment with the recognizer. In later trials, a combination 
of voice and keyboard was used by some subjects. They used voice for certain words 
and commands they felt comfortable with and then used the kevboard for the 
unfamihar commands or for entries they felt required immediate and correct entrv. 

There could not be any determination of advantages in utilizing a speech 
recognition svstem in Navy tactical trainers to overcome the dead time in learning the 
game command keystrokes and entry procedures. The human engineering in the design 
of this particular wargaming system was extremely helpful both in providing assistance 
and prompts, as well as accepting as few as four keystrokes for certain commands. 
Further study is required in this area. 

The subjects with some familiarity with wargaming had a distinct advantage over 
those who did not, both with and without voice entry. This advantage could not be 
directly attributed to the voice recognition application but was quite evident in the 
level of play. They were more comfortable at the input terminal and were relied upon 


by the other members in the group for advice to interpret the displays. 
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H. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Even though initially the VOTAN seemed very promising and an excellent 
candidate for a C? environment, Widises@cecn fecoumemer 1s mot welll sinted for CEWS. It 
failed because the vocabulary limits of the voice card and the processing power of this 
recognizer were exceeded by the demands of the NWISS vocabulary. Consequently, 
the recognition and output speed were jeopardized. The large 1000 word vocabulary 
and real-time processing 1s necessary in the CCWS application for data base queries. 
Additionally, the user is required to memorize which set is active and the ‘switch’ 
words needed to enter the various sets. The user using the VOTAN must adapt his 
speech to the recognizer which is unacceptable. The recognizer must be an extension 
of the commander not a hinderance. 

The combination voice and Keyboard entry employed by some of our subjects 
during the end of the testing indicates a possible area for future study. The appiication 
of speech entry in conjunction with keyboard, mouse, or balltab manipulation should 
be investigated. The balltab is the exclusive device for an NIDS console in a 
shipboard command and control center. This would allow a smaller, more tailored 
vocabulary integrated into existing systems to aid the user, particularly if that 


individual must be positioned at a console or terminal. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 


ft is intuitive that the commander who can manage and process the tremendous 
flow of battle information the fastest will have more time to determine a response or 
make decisions which are always ahead of his adversarv. As the dependency of the 
commander on computing resources increases, it is only natural to expect greater 
demands upon the man-machine interface. By including a speech recognition system 
on the CCWS, the commander would realize a faster information processing rate. This 
would result in the commander acquiring more knowledge in a faster trme on which to 
base his decision. As Sun Tzu. the famous Chou Dvnastv philosopher and militarv 
strategist once stated “... Knowledge is power and permits the wise to conquer without 
bloodshed and to accomplish deeds surpassing all others.” 

This thesis evaluated the performance of a state-of-the-art 1000 word discrete 
template matching svstem and a commercially available VOTAN continuous speech 
recogmition system. Wie requitememts specitied for the G@EW/S were: 

e Large vocabulary (capacity > 1000 words). 
e §=Real-time response. 
@ Very high recognition accuracy ( > 98%). 


* Adaptable to the user. (1.e:, the user should not have to modify or alter@is 
speaking rate significantly) 


e No deterioration in accuracy in noisy and stressful environments. 
The svstems evaluated in this thesis did not fulfill a// the requirements for the speech 
application in the CCWS. Each system had its advantages and disadvantages which 
were discussed in the conclusion of cach respective chapter. Currently. there is nota 
system commercially available capable of meeting all these requirements. 

Even though neither system met all the requirements established for the CCWS, 
recent literature reflects the improvements in the Strategic Computing Program, in 
particular, phonetic recognition. Speech systems capable of meeting and exceeding 
these specimeations are mOtiar away. In faet, CING@PACELT is scheduled to ré8t and 
evaluate the speech recognition system being developed bv the Strategic Computing 
Program. (Strategic Computing, 1985) 

As computers become more and more capable of displaying, storing, and 


processing information, it 1s only natural to assume that the interface between the user 


and computer should be.optimized. We all can recount from our own experiences, ”. 

', the costs of poorly designed interfaces. Coming in many forms, the cost can include 
_ degraded user productivity, user frustration, increased training costs, and the need to 
redesign... {frolev, 1968). For these very reasons, the desion of evemyinteriace for 
an interactive user-computer must be of utmost importance. Speech recognition has 
long been thought of as the ideal interface and must be considered for all future 


systems. 
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a 

able 
aboard 
about 
above 
accept 
according 
account 
ACrOSs 
et 

both 
bottom 
box 
break 
bring 
broken 
brought 
Brown 
building 
built 
development 
did 
didn't 
difterent 
difficult 
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dinner 
direction 
discovered 
distance 
do 

for 

foce 
forced 
foreign 
forget 
form 
forty 
forward 
found 
for 

Lal 

I'll 

I’m 

I’ve 
idea 
ideas 

i 


immediately 


important 


impossible 
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manner 
many 
March 
mark 
market 
Mary 
material 
lteter 
may 
maybe 
our 

out 
outside 
over 
own 
page 
paid 
paper 
Paris 
part 
right-paren 
river 
road 
Robert 


room 


roses 
round 
run 
running 
said 
steps 
still 
stock 
stone 
Stop 
stopped 
store 
Story 
Straight 
street 
Lys. 
under 
understand 
union 
university 
unless 


until 


Up 
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240 WORD VOCABULARY 


one 

yankee 

Garv_Poock 

carriage return 

[ran 

Sweeden 

login _Poock 

deceit title 

load_gld3 
Poock_NPS_password 
three 

logout 

red_sphere 

zero 

November 

use _that_one 

Captain Ebbert 
up_in_detail 

level two. viewer 
genisco_zero parameters 
ive 

alpha 

charlie 

echo 

juhett 

move _it_left 

Dat Francisco 
engineering 
voice_technology 
Russian_version_of Flormuz 


eight 


two 

alr_routes 

load_the gun 
load_the_server 
Japan 

Europe 

levelai 6 
strait_of_tlormuz 
Connect” tO enamic 
change directorv_to_hunter 
four 

graphics 

steam_plant 

seven 

move it down 
spirograph 
close_out_charlie 
Vinited (States 

North Atdiantic_ Map 
Mediterranean Chart 
S1X 

bravo 

delta 

foxtrot 

romeo 

sierra 

application 
human_factors 
central_expressway 
file transfer_protocol 


nine 


hotel 

kilo 

oscar 

move _it_right 
Vietnam 
advisory 

business meeting 
speech recognition 
e{ficient_ transmission 
golf 

quebec 

victor 

Seca 

move _it_up 
Tokvo 

down_in_ detail 
criteria 

suitability 
identification 
course 

command 

bingo 

proceed . 
altitude 

relocate 

available 

taal xe Sim 
command and control 
eneniy_ detection 
launch 

cancel 

bearing 

orders 

satellite 


negative 


india 

lima 

Pappa 

uniform 

Konea 

interactive 
continuous 
continuous speech 
system_integration 
mike 

tango 

whiskey 

zulu 

Bangladesh 
Hollister 
corporation 
advantages 
radiology 
automatic recognition 
Speed 

attack 

report 

station 

reeever 

designate 

plot_esm 
designate_ track 
probability 
probability of detection 
fire 

message 

label 

copy 

envelope 


correlate 


combination 

maneuver delay 

Task Force Commander 
proceed to New_Delhi 
time 

surface 

munefield 

shore_based 

exceure ) 

Snremy: 

Conmechicut 

Oklahoma 

California 
place_a_marker_on Paris 
bingo_all_craft_immediately 
neutral 

sensor 

Stockton 

air field name 

track friendly 
bearing and distance 
Minnesota 

Eisenhower 
relocate_the Sunfish 
take 

Georgia 

Texas 

tan 

latitude 

~ Ohio 

flight_controller 

Pango Pango 
lay_a_barrier 
attack_barrier_target 


scope 


sensor delay 
Alabama 
North_Carolina 
place_a_circle_on_loscow 
Shoot 

refuel 

distance 

contact 

submarine 
order_name 

Indiana 
Pennsvivania 
South_Dakota 

map 

grid 

missile 

Adak 

New_York 

track unknown 
track neutral 
Louisiana 

Colorado 
New_Mexico 

feel the: Connie 
place 

Vermont 

Danicls 

platform 

longitude 

torpedo 

Trans World_ Airlines 
keep_on_ station 
ground control_approach 
Atlantic_Data_Base 


drop 


Bangkok 

Brisbane 

Antwerp 

Arkansas 

users guide 
Acapulco 
Yokohama 

Diego Garcia 
Pacific_Data_Base 
Maine 

Portland 

Aspro 

fee rOX 

bie foree_ ome 
Baltimore 
Sevastopol 
chronometer 
plot_all_ submarines 


Iberian_Carrier 
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Bombay 

Canton 

Africa 

Saigon 

Kittv_ Hawk 
Vladivostok 
Sea_of Japan 
Indonesia 
Arabian_ Tanker 
save 

Rangoon 

Kiev 

Naples 

Calcutta 
Wyoming 
Honolulu 
John_Kennedy 
United_Aur_Lines 
West_German_Torpedo 
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mG: COMSEVENITH FLEET 


JOE 


COMMIT ANDER, [ASK 
COMM ANIDIER, TASK 


‘ 


ROWP OMEeP IOs 
Owe ire 


; is 
G EO 


OPORDER 00003 


| - 


ToS MESS eoE COMMS IIT TES ANVORER ATION ORO el Gs 
ONE PT ORE AND OME PI iO. Tl COMSISTS-OF Greer OrmiIeAL 
BACKGROUND, COMBELLING EXECL TIONSQOE OPERATI1OA ES. 
FORCE ORGAN IZ ee. CORBRAIION Ob@EC TIE ES: SUX GreOr 
CPEOCSENGIEOKEE See DabiikeEC TION CONCERNING CONDUCT OF 
ORE WSO N.: 

mewigve lite LAot oo HOURS THE CVBGS FAVE DKEAWN SNEAK TO 
Pror @iaten Ao reo w WAY BE ORGANIZED INTO ATASH PORCE 
OF CONSADERMBLE SIZE. AS LIGHT DAWNS THE SPR HAS 
Rec OVERED Pee LATE MIGHT LAUNCH WHICH Ws CyCLiC DUE 
MO THA) CAREERS CLOSER PASSAGE 10 BNP SLPS 
BNWeeDLE TO THAT BHE JAPANESEASLASDS GAT COUT) \ Ombre 
ASSUMED TO BE FRIENDLY. THE AIR COMPLEMENT PAS BEEINeAT 
WORK POR AT LEASINGS HOURS. KITTY ON BME ODER ieaD 
Rees fe LAGSCHED: 2 *CAP*GRIDS= ria IS PROG@BEDIeeriO 
memo Sl \CLUDES ANEBeE Nias: 


AO ONN weSA CA WACS) WAS SIUMEOSED EIS ity EO Seine al 


Smee saOAK ON AN AIR FORCE MISSION ABOUTSONE HOUR AAGO. 
fee VER SHE HAD NO REPORTING RESPONSIBILITY 1O THE OLGaAND 
freee ReSe VCE HAS NOT AS YE! “BEEN? CONFIRMED. P3538 GakE 
BEPLOYED IN SUPPORT HOWEVER. 


for GROUP ONE PIT ONE CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING SEIIPS 
MeexleED 12 HOURS PRIOR TO THE START OF YOUR RUN FOR RECORD 
mo OLS: 


OW 


e USS KITTYHAWK 46-30N/I57E (APPROX) 
e USS WICHITA . 

¢e USS KNOX 

* USS SPREANCE 

*USS RATEBGK NE 

@® USS WILSON 

® USS MCCORMICK 

aso 1s O).$ 

“WSS LOS ANGELES 

¢ USS OMAHA SOJ 

¢ PATRON FOUR SIX IN PLACE MISAWA AB, 40-00N 141-30E. 
OIG Ne Stevie NLEEN TN PLACE, ADA ABee lea 16-5008 
eT Soe ORDINATED -erexcS DEP IN PLACE, ADE. 


CYBGAP27 JPR TASK GROUP CONSISTS OF [HE BORG. an GU: 


“bsSeOhNero“KENNEDY © 46-30N I55E (APPRON) 
¢ USS [OWA ‘ 

¢ USS LONG BEACH 

eUSSIOHN ROGERS 

55 THRE R TOY 

e USS JOHN HANCOCK 

e CSS MAC 

* USS FURER 

* USS GAR (MEW CONSTRUGT LON SSN) SOS 


SORE alONAL OBIE CTIVES: (AcREREAT) 


THE SEA*@E ORBOITSK AND THE BASES WHICH SVEROUND [T PROV iE 
A WRIMIARY SANCTUCARY FOR THE SOVIET FAR EASIERN FLERE 
PROCEEETIO A POSHEION PORN WHICH YOUR COMBINED FORCES Cam 
LSRERDICGT SURPACE AND SUBSURPACE FORGES ND LAUNCH STRINGS 
AGARBNS! THE SOVIET LAND BASED AIR STRONGHOLDS. PREPARE [0 


PIGHTAOWR sy IN AND SIAY As LONG es Less iIBLeE. 
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¢- PRIMARY MISSION ONE 


PLAN FOR AND BE PREPARED TO CONDUCT A PREEMPTIVE AIR RAID 
Owe ee LKOM eS) De POSt ION Ma Bei IIR ECRED Bx Hiei 
AUTHORITY. 

oF. PRIMARY MISSION TWO 


geen ChM PORTIDESIPY AND REPORT, THE SOVIET IINSK BGVASDPANY 
RED SUBMARINES WHICH MAY BE ENCOUNTERED. BE PREPARED TO 
SOR DLCT SHORT NOTICE PREEMPTIVE ATTACK GN THESE FORCES 
fees DIRECTED BY HIGHER AVIHORITY. 


PES VINIARY OF OPPOSING FORCES: ANTICIPAIED OPPOSING FORCES 
@OrSiST OF THE SOVIET TASK GROUP COMPRISED OF- 
mM ONE MINSK CLASS CGH 
Bf OME KASHINI CLASS CGL 
ONE Kes It Cl6s. CG 
| TWO VICTOR CLASS SSN 
TWO CHARLIE CLASS SSGN 
e. ONE ECHO2 CLASS SSGN 
GEL IIGEMGE — SOURCES» » INDIGCALG. PossiBuliiy =) Keiee 
ADDITIONAL SURFACE UNITS OF UNKNOWN TYPE MAY HAVE 
DEPARTED VLADIVOSTOK WITHIN THE PAST 36 HOURS. 
ALTHOUGH THIS IS , AS YET, UNCONFIRMED. 


meow wok LO THE STAKT OF “YOUR RUN FO RECORD [rie 
pereeaAce FORCES WERE IN THE SEA OF ORHOTSR. TT IS ANTICIPATED 
esl ONE SUB WILL CONPINUE WITH THE SOVIET BG... DURING THE 
moe So POURS ONE HOSTILE SSN) HAS BEE DETECTED IN THE 
PeeuNITY OF ii ly. EVASIVE ACTION AND BEST SPEED "YIAY FAME 
moe it BEHIND FOR THE TIME BEING, HOWEVER. SPEED OF TASK 
GIOUP ADVANCE FAS BEEN SLOWED AND VIGILANCE TO THE REAR IS 
eeviseD. THE CONTACT THOUGHT TO BE SHADOWING THE JFK WAS 
meee CONFIRATED BY CVBG FORCES OR THE FURER®ON HER TRIP 
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NORTH. THE REMAINING SUBS ARE EXPECTED TO BE IN POSITION TO 
OPPOSE YOUR TRANSIT NEAR THE ISLAND PASSAGES NOTHEAST OF 
HOKKAIDO: INTERSTICES LINEA TES hie GRE avis TE lava lees 
PROM (1) LAND BASED ATR OFAREG! MENT A SIZES NOUrIN Gow ir 2) 
PROM “SSNS THAT ARE CURRENTLY “DEPEOYES® Of} Wit DEP toy 
SHORLY. WHE SOVIET TASK GROUP CAN BE SE <REGIED she OPP@a 
ENTRY TOREIE SEAsOp OslOrs@ VE DEGINE:.— 


6. DIRECTION CONCERNING THE CONDUCT OF THEVOPERNTION TE 
CONDUCT OF THE OPERATION IS AF THE DISCRETION OF THE OFFICER 
IN TACTICAL COMMAND WITHIN THE FOLLOWING CONSTRAINTS AND 
POLICY GUIDANCE: 

iL DEPCON, CONDITION IO. WE ARE NOm AD Wor. Ir Pessina 
AVOID ACTIONS WHIGH GOLLD PROVOKE A WAR. CONFIRVIS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE WHICH COMMANDER CVBG 1.f OR CVBG 1.2. 
Wik BE O9MGQSKITTY IS STILL THE @GNUY SHIP WITH KEYING 
MATERIAL NECESSARY TO GAIN LAND BASED AIR SUPPORT 
FROM ADAK (THIRD FLEET) AND MISAWA (SEVENTH FLEET). 
EXPECT LATE BREAKING GUIDANCE FROM THIS HEADQUARTERS 
AS EVENTS IN EUROPE COULD SIGNAL THE START OF ACTIONS IN 
THIS THEATRE. 

2 WEAPONS ARE TIGHT AT THIS TIME. WEAPONS FREE STATUS 
MUST BE REQUESTED FROM ORIG UNLESS ATTACKED, IN WHICH 
CASE RESPONSE IN KIND ONLY IS AUTHORIZED. THAT IS TO SAY 
THAT THE LOSS OF AN AIRCRAFT MAY NOT BE RESPONDED TO 
BY AN ATTACK ON A SHIP. MINIMIZE ESCALATING ACTIONS. 


TT HErIRNS?T CHALLENGE WILLD BE TO ORGANIZE THE COMEINE® 
Ase G ROU Pat OvA NeEFFLIGIEM! PIGEEINGeEOUNIT. NOTDEY S88RS 
HEADOGARTERS OF ALL SIGNIFICANT DEGISIONS: “YOUR PAY 
OP OPERASHOeNoWIN BRIEF SOP PRAIARY LNGEREST. | 

om TORE NONE ‘SUSTAINABILITY OIN Wl E°EVENIeOP A PROTRACTED 
CAMPAIGN ONLY 36 AIRCRAFT MAY BE AIRBORNE AT ANY GIVEN 
Tei ane view ener CARRIER (TOTAL Ore, THIS DOES" NOE 
IN@ECDESEeYD BASED Pss"ORen WW AGsea C EU MSRER ITE CONTROEE 
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OF THE CARRIER. PERMISSION TO USE THIRD FLEET ASSESTS 
MIS l= BrE GAIMED FROMmeiYRDmPrLEET, VieeSEVENTH FLEET, 
PRIOR TO ISSUING A LAUNCH COMMAND. 


SenMIT YORBR PUSN OF ACTI@N PRIOR TO THE RUN FOR RECORD 
CONTAINING: 

Psst eee: | Ni peerlONS: 

PeenOlU ko PENT lONS: 

3 CONTIMGENCY PLANS: 


APPENDIX D 
VOTAN VOCABULARY FOR NWISS 


This file is the vocabularies set up for the interactive battle group:game in the 
war lab. 
COMMOM OVORDS SET 


001 COMMON 
WRONG 
ENTER 
HELP 
DISPLAY 
COMMANDS _TO_UNITS 
NUMBERS 
AVIATION 
SHIPS 
LOAD 


LAS SC nS Ser 


002 TASK_WORDS 
GO_TO_SLEEP 
LISTEN TO_ME 
INITIALIZE 
VERIFY 


003 WRONG,HS=\0B,CM 
004 ENTER,HS=\0D,CM 
006 HELP,HS=?,CM 
DISPLAY WORDS SET 


008 DISPLAY,CM 


CANGEiAlia= CASNCEL)20 RADIUS,HS= RADIUS: 20 
CNG Pian Gillie 20 Sees = Sit {20 
GInhostes = GID) 20 DESIGNATE,HS = DESIGNATE\20 
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XMARK,HS= XMARK\20 
CENTER,HS = CENTER\20 
FORCE,HS = FORCE\20 
POSITION,HS = POSITION\20 
DROP,HS = DROP\20 
ERASE,HS= ERASE: 20 
ESM,HS = ESM\20 

PLOT,HS = PLOT, 20 
LINE_OF BEARING SONAR.HS=LOB SONAR’ 20 
LINE_OF BEARING _ESM.HS=LOB_ESM\20 


BEARING,HS = BEARING\20 
BACKSPACE,HS =\08 
SPACE,HS =\20 
TRACK,HS = TRACK\20 
OLD,HS=OLD,20 
SONAR,HS = SONAR\20 
PLACE_A,HS= PLACE 20 


eCemerrl SOS TONS SLL 


peo CON mMA NDS TO UNITS.CNI 


TIME,HS = TIME) 20 

AIR,HS= AIR‘ 20 

RADAR,HS= RADAR\20 
EMITTER,HS= EMITTER\20 
ALTITUDE,HS = ALTITUDE) 20 
BEARING,HS = BEARING\20 
POSITION, HS = POSITION 20 
BLIP_ON,HS= BLIP ON\20 
COURSE.HS = COURSE} 20 
OFF,HS = OFF\20 

DESIGNATE.HS = DESIGNATE) 20 
FRIENDLY.HS = FRIENDLY 20 
UNKNOWN,HS = UNKNOWN (20 
EXECUTE,HS= EXECUTE 20 
LAUNCH.HS = LAUNCH 20 
PERISCOPE,HS = PERISCOPE) 20 
CHAFF,HS = RBOC 20 
SUBMARINE.HS = SUBMARINE20 
HANDOVER,HS= HANDOVER‘ 20 
JOIN HS = JOIN 20 

RECOVER,.HS = RECOVER(\20 
SEARCH,HS = SEARCH 20 


CN 
in 


ACTIVATE,.HS = ACTIVATE, 20 
SURFACE,HS = SURFACE! 20 
ESM,HS = ESM(\20 
SONAR,HS= SONAR 20 
BARRIER,HS= BARRIER\20 
FORCE.HS = FORCE\20 
TRACK,HS= TRACK! 20 
BLIP_OFF,HS= BLIP OFF\20 
COVER,HS= COVER 20 
DEPTH,.HS= DEPTH 20 
ENEMY,HS = ENEMY ’20 
NEUTRAL.HS = NEUTRAL} 20 
EMCON.HS = EMCON 20 
FIRE,HS= FIRE: 20 
ORDERS.HS = ORDERS 20 
PROCEED.HS = PROCEED 20 
REFUEL.HS = REFUEL 20 
CEASE.HS = CEASE: 20 
INFORM,HS=INFORM 20 
RECALL.HS = RECALL 20 
REPORT.LHS = REPORT 20 
SILENCE,HS = SILENCE: 20 


TURN,HS = TURN\20 
SPACE,HS =\20 
SPEED,HS = SPEED\20 
TAKE,HS= TAKE\20 
ON.HS = ON\20 
DECEPTIVE _COUNTER_MEASURES.HS = DECM\20 
WEAPONS_FREE,HS= WEAPONS FREE\20 
WEAPONS. TIGHT.HS= WEAPONS TIGHT} 20 


USE,HS = USE\20 
BACKSPACE.HS = \08 
STATION,HS= STATION\20 
ALL,HS= ALL\20 


NOMBERS SET 


010 NUMBERS,CM 


ONE.HS= 1 
THREE.HS= 3 
FIVE.HS=5 
SEVEN,HS=7 
NINER,HS=9 
POINT,HS=. 
SOUTH,HS= $\20 
WEST,HS = W\20 
ALPHA.HS=A 
CHARLIE,HS=C 
ECHO,HS=E 
GOLF,HS=G 
INDIA,HS=1 
KILO.HS=K 
MIKE.HS = © 
OSCAR,HS=0O 
QUEBEC,HS=Q 
SIERRA,HS=S 
UNIFORM,HS=U 
WHISKEY,HS= W 
YANKEE.HS=Y 
SPACE,HS =\20 


AVIATION! 
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TWO.HS=2 
FOURS =4 
SIX,HS = 6 
EIGHT,HS=8 
ZERO,HS=0 
NORTH,HS = N20 
EAST,HS = E\20 
TACK,HS=- 
BRAVO,HS=B 
DELTA,HS=D 
FOXTROT,HS=F 
HOTEL,HS=H 
JULLIET,HS=J 
LIMA,HS=L 
NOVEMBER,HS=N 
PAPA,HS=P 
ROMEO,HS=R 
TANGO, HS=T 
VICTOR,HS= V 
X-RAY, HS =X 
ZULU,HS=Z 
BACKSPACE,HS = ‘08 


O11 AVIATION,CM 


ALTITUDE,HS = ALTITUDE\20 
BEARING,HS = BEARING\20 
POSITION.HS = POSITION} 20 
BINGO.HS = BINGO\20 
COURSE,HS= COURSE\20 
FIRE.HS = FIRE! 20 
LAUNCH,HS = LAUNCH\20 
AEW,HS = AEW}20 

ASW.HS= ASW\20 
RECONN.HS = RECONN' 20 
RESCUES = RESCUE 20 
STRIKE_CAP,HS=STRCAP 20 
SURCAP,HS = SURCAP' 20 
JAMMER,HS=JAMMER,20 
NONE,HS = NONE\20 
SPEED,HS = SPEED\20 
PROCEED,HS = PROCEED\20 
STOP,HS = STOP\20 

FOR,HS = FOR 20 

CH46,HS = CH46\20 

E3A,HS = E3A\20 

EP3E,HS = EP3E: 20 
FA18,HS=FA18\20 

P3C,HS = P3C.20 

LAMPS,HS = SH2F\20 
SPACE.HS = \20 


Ser S SET 


RITTYHAWEK.AS=FOR KITT Y\20 


FOX,HS = FOX) 20 
WITSON, HS = FOR WILSO\20 


aNeees Ceo — FOR SPRUA\20 
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BARRIER,HS= BARRIER: 20 
FORCE,HS = FORCE} 20 
TRACK.HS= TRACK’ 20 
TO,HS = T0120 

COVER,HS = COVER\20 
AGE A120 
VISSION,HS = MISSION 20 
AIRTANKER,HS = AIRTANKER, 20 
DECOY,HS = DECOY 20 
RELAY.HS= RELAY’ 20 
SEARCH.HS =SEARCH 20 
SURVEILANCE.HS= SUR WEIL NCEyD 
CAP.HS = CAP\20 
STRIKE,HS=STRIKE,20 
REFUEL,HS= REFUEL 20 
TAKE,HS= TAKE)\20 
STATION,HS = STATION\20 
A6E,HS = A6E\20 

ATE,HS = A7E:20 

E2C,HS = E2C\20 

EAG6B,HS = EAGB'20 

FIVA,HS = FI4A\20 
KA6D,HS=KAGD' 20 

S3A, HS =S3A 20 
SH3H.HS=SH3I1 20 
BACKSPACE.HS =\08 


eee IP SASS — COMMANDS [TO UNITS,CT=1,CM 


- KNOX,HS= FOR KNOX\20 


WONSAN,HS = FOR WONSA\20 


LOS_ANGLES,HS= FOR LOSAN\20 


MISSAWA,HS= FOR MISAW\20 


ADAK,HS= FOR ADAK\20 
JPRZHS = FORE R20 


R.KRIURNER HS = GER TURN R\20 


MAC.HS = FOR MAC\20 
FURERIS = FOR PURER 20 
IOWA,HS = FOR IOWA\20 


LONGBEACH,HS = FOR LONGB\20 


IOWA,HS = FOR TOWA20 
GAS = FOR GAaky20 

Pe Oto — FONE pl Oy 2() 
OMAHA,HS = FOR OMAHA\20 


JOHN_ROGERS,HS= FOR ROGER\20 
RATHBOURNE,HS= FOR RATHB:20 
WICHITAU,HS = FOR WICHI\20 
ALEKSIUV,HS = FOR ALEKS\20 
VLADIVOSTOK,HS = FOR VLAD\20 
VMCCORMICK,HS = FOR MCCOR\20 
JOHN_HANCOCK,HS= FOR HANCK\20 


LOAD SET (WEAPON SET) 


O15 LOAD Sis LOAD20.CM 
HAN OO wees RPO N20 
Tibi WiLAvi\ 20 
ASROC,HS = ASROC\20 
MARK46A,HS = MK46A\20 
MARK57,HS = MK57\20 
Vi Costa VIS 5\ 20 
TOMILLIMETER,HS = MNI76\20 
NOG Wee to] RKEY E\ 20 
SPARROW ,HS = SPAR) 20 
Vee eo — WeaLLt\20 
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TASM,HS = TASM 20 
APAM,HS=APAM\20 
MARK46,HS = MK46)20 
MARK48.HS = MK48\20 
MARK82,HS = MK82\,20 
MARKS84,HS = MK84 20 
PHIONEX,HS = PHENX\20 
SHRIKE,HS = SHRIK 20 
SIDEWINDER,HS = SWDR\20 
SM2ER,HS =SM2ER\20 


ONE,HS= 1 Dao hs =2 


THREE,HS=3 FOUR,HS=4 
FIVE,HS=5 | SIX.HS=6 
SEVEN,HS=7 | EIGHT,HS=8 
NINER,HS=9 ZERO,HS=0 
PINGER.HS = $SQ47\20 DIFAR,HS = $SQ53\20 
DICASS,HS = $S$Q62\ 20 SPACE.HS =! 20 


BACKSPACE,HS = 108 
Saw DAR) ELE DED RAS GEARS = SLDER. ZO 
STANDARD MEDIUM RANGE,HS=STDMR\20 
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